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Rembrandt’s Etching of St. Francis* 


The print collection of the Allen Memorial Art Museum is 
small’ but distinguished. The Museum Purchase Committee is seeing 
to it that only impressions of very high quality are added to a collection 
which started with such gems as the Hundred Guilders Print formerly 
owned by Dr. Allen himself, the Diirer Horseman from the Humphry 
collection, and others of comparable excellence. In recent years, the 
group has been greatly enriched by the Altdorfer Crucifixion and the 
Diirer Samson, both once owned by King Friedrich August of Saxony, 
and the Mantegna Seagod Frieze from the Liechtenstein collection. 
The acquisition of Rembrandt's etching of St. Francis (figs. 2-4)’, which 
I should like to introduce in the following paragraphs, is the logical 
result of a policy which realizes that only the finest impressions of 
great prints can impart to our students that conviction of the decisive 
superiority of original over reproduction, which is the basis of dis- 
crimination in an artistic field of ever-increasing importance. Natur- 
ally, this statement applies with particular forcefulness to late Rem- 
brandt etchings, whose incomparable technical refinement entails an 
individual treatment of each impression which is hardly less exacting 
than the individual care lavished on a drawing or painting. 

This same fact accounts for the great importance attached by 
collectors to the individual history of the best prints in their possession. 
In this respect, our new St. Francis could hardly fail to satisfy the most 
exacting standards. Owners’ marks on its back enable us to trace its 
presence in outstanding collections during the last hundred years or 
so, and there is circumstantial evidence of an equally dignified pedi- 
gree prior to that. The most recent owner of our impression was a 
Swiss collector; previously it had been in the possession of Mr. Brayton 
Ives, whose name is inscribed on the back in pencil. Prior to that, as 
the mark (Lugt 130) indicates, it belonged to the French collector 
Alfred Hubert who died in 1908. The sale of his prints in Paris in 
May, 1909, was an international sensation; his impression of the Hun- 
dred Guilders Print fetched 61,500 francs, and our St. Francis, 9,400 
* For valuable help on questions regarding graphic technique I am indebted to 

my colleagues, Professors C. Parkhurst and P. Arnold. 
* With the exception of the section on Japanese woodcuts which has grown to im- 
posing dimensions through the Ainsworth Bequest (see C. Parkhurst, Allen Me- 


morial Art Museum Bulletin, VII, 1950, pp. 61-72). 
? Inv. 52.31; R. T. Miller Fund. 
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francs. The next collector's mark (Lugt 402) belonged to Walter 
Francis, fifth Duke of Buccleuch, a trusted aid of Queen Victoria who 
was also President of the Society of Antiquaries and Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow (1806-84). His famous collection of prints was 
put on auction at Christie’s in London in April, 1887; there were 368 
Rembrandts among them which brought £10,000, a record for that time. 
Previous ownership is indicated by the initials JEIH (Lugt 1471) which 
refer to John Heywood Hawkins, M.P., whose collection, containing 
72 Rembrandt etchings, was sold at Sotheby's in London in April and 
May of 1850; many of these, including our St. Francis, came from the 
collection of Heneage Finch, fifth “mF y of Aylesford (1786-1859), whose 

mark (Lugt 58) is the earliest found on our impression. The Earl in 
turn had obtained his extraordinary collection of Rembrandt etchings, 
whose manuscript catalogue is preserved in the British Museum, from 
two sources: one part came from Baron D. V. Denon (1747-1825), A. 
M. Zanetti (1680-1767) and J. P. Zoomer (1641-1724); the other, from 
Cornelis Ploos van Amstel (1726-98) and Valerius Réver (Reuver) 
(1686-1739). The Aylesford catalogue does not give the provenance 
of our St. Francis.’ However, it matters little whether our print came 
from the Denon-Zanetti-Zoomer or the Ploos van Amstel-Réver’ lineage; 
each is among the most aristocratic. 

Rembrandt's St. Francis (Bartsch 107, Hind 292) exists in two 
states: an extremely rare first one (usually on Japanese paper or vel- 
lum) and a second which is comparatively rare, especially in such fresh 
early impressions as ours. Illustrations (figs. 1 and 2) relieve me of the 
obligation to describe the differences between the two states in detail; 
but a few observations are in order, the more so as the date of the first 
state has been misread. In spite of its many empty spaces, this state, 
here reproduced from the impression in Amsterdam, must be considered 
“complete”, at least temporarily so, because Rembrandt inscribed on it 
his name and a date which ] submit must be read 1651,’ not 1657, as 


* For the provenance of the Aylesford collection see F. Lugt, Les Marques de 
Collections, Amsterdam, 1921, pp. 11 f., 374 

According to a kind communication from Mr. A. E. Popham, Keeper of the 
Print Room of the British Museum. The ms. catalogue lists (p. 14) two im- 
pressions of the St. Francis but there can be no doubt that ours is the “superbe 
épreuve non ébarbée” and not the “épreuve plus nette”. 


- 


G. and N. F. van Gelder, “De ‘Memorie’ van Rembrandt's prenten in het 


ezit van Valerius Réver’ , Oud Holland, LV, 1938, pp. 1-16. The St. Francis 
is mentioned (no. 35 on p. 13) as “de groote Hieronymus met het kruis”; see 
below on this title. 


The upper horizontal stroke belongs to the 5, not to the 1 from which it is 
separated by a slight interval; a practically identical form is found on the Gold- 
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Rembrandt, St. Francis, etching, first state. 
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we do read on the second state. The first state was done in pure dry- 
point, including the signature. The few exisiting impressions (there are 
none in New York and Boston) differ considerably, depending on the 
amount of ink which Rembrandt allowed the burr to take in each one, 
and the degree to which the paper absorbed it. For instance, the im- 
pression belonging to the Albertina in Vienna’ has an almost solid 
blackness on the lower part of the main tree where the Amsterdam im- 
pression (fig. 1) shows many more details; it also has stronger outlines 
and shadings in the tree above the monk on the right, and so does the 
impression of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, which however 
shares other features with the Amsterdam impression (lower main tree). 
In the second state (fig. 2), Rembrandt has effected all of his changes 
by etching over the drypoint plate. He added the whole right land- 
scape (foreground and background)* as well as the shading behind the 
Saint. In order to introduce the thatched roof over the monk on the 
right, he somewhat casually burnished out the upper part of the post 
and the foliage which previously occupied that spot, causing the ink 
to adhere to the remnants on the plate and to produce a smudge on the 
paper (fig.3). He removed more burr and added more etching all 
over the left side. Finally, he added two new signatures (fig. 3). The 
earlier of these, very lightly etched, partly coincides with the original 
drypoint signature (about which he had apparently forgotten and which 
he then touched up somewhat) but extends farther to the right and 
gives the date clearly as 1657 instead of 1651. The third signature, 
etched very strongly and “framed” with a combination of a straight 
horizontal line and a lateral curve quite characteristic of Rembrandt's 


weigher’s Field (B. 234) where it has invariably been read as 1651. The two new 
(etched) signatures of the second state of the St. Francis clearly show a 5 and 
a 7, both with appropriate horizontal strokes. It is true that with the negligible 
exception of B.77 (1635-36), this would be the only known case in which 
Rembrandt provided two states of the same plate with different dates; but it 
was only the logical consequence of the equally exceptional necessity of replac- 
ing the crude drypoint signature of the first state. 

Reproduced in R. Graul, Rembrandt, I: Radierungen (Meister der Graphik, 
VIID), Leipzig, 1920, pl. 116. 

Reproduced in A. C. Coppier, Les Eaux-Fortes de Rembrandt, Paris, edition of 
1922 (only), p.149. 

Seymour Haden’s vague reference to Titian or Campagnola as sources of the 
background (The Etched Work of Rembrandt: True and False, London, 1895, 
p- 36) does not seem to carry much weight. The church tower actually looks 
more like a variation on the theme of the Mariakerk in Utrecht which Rem- 
brandt saw some time in the fifties and represented in a famous drawing that 
gives a similar roundness to the polygonal turret over the crossing (F. Lugt, Mit 
Rembrandt in Amsterdam, Berlin, 1920, p. 159 and fig.111). 
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(detail, fig. 2) 
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later style, covers the confusion of the two earlier signatures and im- 
parts a welcome element of firmness to the lower right corner of the 
composition. In view of the forcefulness, logic, and beauty of these 
changes and additions, I trust | may be excused from refuting in de- 
tail the opinion that the second state was not produced by the artist 
himself. However, it is necessary to judge the second state from im- 
pressions of the same quality as ours in which the black and the lighter 
parts attain an extraordinary balance. I have seen impressions—some 
of them have even been used for reproductions in books on Rem- 
brandt’s etchings—which make the second state look sorry indeed and 
have led to completely mistaken judgments of it. I shall return below 
to the question of the stylistic relationship between the first and the 
second states. 

The subject of this etching poses a number of fascinating prob- 
lems. It is significant that collectors of the eighteenth century called it: 
“the large Jerome with the Cross”. Obviously, representations of St. 
Jerome call for a lion as his attribute, not for a reading monk who 
clearly points to St. Francis (although he is usually connected with the 
story of his receiving the stigmata). On the other hand, Rembrandt 
may well have started the plate with a St. Jerome in mind and for 
some reason changed his mind; the old age of the Saint recalls Jerome 
rather than Francis, and even the garment does not contradict a Jer- 
ome." In fact, Rembrandt had considered the two Saints as inter- 
changeable before. Back in 1632, he had given St. Jerome a pose 
(B.101) that is almost an exact copy of one in an engraving by Jacob 
Matham after Adam Elsheimer, which represents St. Francis at prayer 
after a very popular Italian tradition;* while in a painting of 1634, 
Rembrandt adapted the same general type of Saint to a rendering of 
St. Francis bending over a Crucifix, which he holds in his hands.” 
Common to all of these Rembrandt Saints, however, is the large Bible 
before which they kneel, and there is also an increasing tendency to 
dispense with the pathos which still characterized the Italianate etch- 


See note 5. 

"J. L. A. A. M. van Rijckevorsel, Rembrandt en de traditie, Rotterdam, 1932, 
p. 65; see also Van Gelder, op. cit., p.6, and p. 13, note 5. However, I can ac- 
cept this only as Rembrandt’s first intention, not his final one. 

* Van Rijckevorsel, op. cit., pp. 93 ff., and H. Weizicker, Adam Elsheimer, der 
Maler von Frankfurt, Berlin, 1936, pp. 107 f. and pl. 37. The Italian ante- 
cedents seem to me to center around Cigoli rather than Barocci or Annibale 
Caracci (for the latter see J. Q. van Regteren Altena, Burlington Magazine, 
LXXVII, 1940, p. 200). 


* Collection of Lady Beit, London; Bredius no. 610. 
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ing of 1632, to concentrate either on peaceful reading or on intense but 
unpathetic praying, and, significantly, to provide a landscape setting in 
which the figure of the Saint, be he Jerome or Francis, becomes one 
with nature rather than dominating the scene. This effect was brilliant- 
ly achieved in two famous etchings of St. Jerome: one dated by 
Rembrandt in 1648 (B.103) and another customarily assigned to ca. 
1653 (B.104). In the former, the powerful tree is a strikingly similar 
forerunner of the main tree in our St. Francis; in the latter, the distant 
landscape buildings foreshadow the architectural background added in 
the second state of our etching. St. Francis clearly continues this line 
while replacing the genre-like reading motif with one expressing deep 
absorption in prayer; in fact, the reading motif became a mere access- 
ory by being transferred to the attribute-like monk on the right. 
The question as to what prompted Rembrandt to represent such dis- 
tinctly Catholic subjects as these—and even more specifically Catholic 
ones such as the Death of Mary (B.99), the Mary with the Serpent 
(B.63) etc."*—has not been satisfactorily answered, but it is quite evi- 
dent that the spirit which pervades our St. Francis is anything but de- 
nominational in any sense of the word and is, in fact, farther removed 
from a specifically Catholic interpretation than was the Italianate St. 
Jerome of 1632." It is true that Rembrandt's emphasis on St. Francis’ 
oneness with nature cannot itself be said to remove this work from the 
Catholic tradition. Throughout the sixteenth century, some Italian 
as well as Northern artists had stressed this point in connection with 
the increasing interest in landscape rendering; and this is as true of 
representations of St. Francis praying as of the more frequent render- 
ings of the Saint receiving the Stigmata. A woodcut after Titian 
shows the latter scene set among powerful trees; prints after Girolamo 
Muziano, engraved by the Netherlander Cornelis Cort, made known 
compositions in which the Saint kneels as a tiny figure in huge forests, 
receiving the Stigmata or simply praying.” Rembrandt can hardly be 
™ van Rijckevorsel, op. cit., pp.50 f. 

© This development from a youthful period saturated with Italian or Italianate 
Catholic traditions to a late one in which those traditions are by no means 
effaced but subordinated to a specifically Protestant reinterpretation finds a strik- 
ing parallel in the artistic career of the greatest Protestant composer of Rem- 
brandt’s time, Heinrich Schiitz. 

tions of St. Jerome, ibid., p. 200 and pl. XXIII. F. Mauroner, Le incisioni di 
Tiziano, Padua, 1943, pp. 49 f. and 59; pls. 31 and 33. 

J. C. J. Bierens de Haan, L’oeuvre gravé de Cornelis Cort, The Hague, 1948, 


nos. 114 and 128, fig. 37; F. Lugt in Festschrift fiir Max ]. Friedlander zum 
60. Geburtstage, Leipzig, 1927, p. 122 and p. 123 (St. Jerome). 
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assumed to have ignored Cort’s popular engravings but the connec- 
tion between their works does not go beyond the very general similarity 
of an expansive landscape setting for the praying Saint." The quiet 
intensity of St. Francis’ prayer in Rembrandt's etching is not prefigured 
anywhere—one may even say, least of all in Muziano’s compositions, 
in which the Saint seems almost lost in the woods. It is an intensity 
which is only partly communicated by his gesture of abandonment be- 
fore the Book and by the wonderful simplicity of his features but is 
also greatly dependent upon his coérdination with—rather than sub- 
ordination to—the landscape and, specifically, with the one powerful 
tree in front of him which at first glance seems to interfere so strangely 
with the Saint's relationship to the Crucifix.” It is here that we have 
to return once more to the differences between the two states of our 
etching. 
In the first state (fig. 1), the power of the tree is unquestionably 
greater than in the second (fig. 2); the empty space above the Saint 
makes it appear more overwhelmingly three-dimensional. In this _re- 
spect it is very much like its brother on the St. Jerome of 1648, and this 
fact makes the reading of the date on the first state of the St. Francis 
as 1651 even more plausible. The “deeper” void thus created over St. 
Francis also seems to suggest a more direct connection between the Saint 
and the Crucifix on the left. He seems to be able to look “around” the 
tree at the Crucifix — this is even more conspicuous in the reverse, i.e., 
in the left-to-right direction in which Rembrandt actually put his de- 
sign on the plate” —, and the Bible, with its right page outlined against 
the white ground, seems to support this interpretation. In the second 
state, the tree appears to be blocking the Saint’s view of the Crucifix 
even more. That this was clear to Rembrandt, and that he was willing 
to draw the consequences from it, is proved by the fact that he changed 
the face of the Saint in the second state (fig. 4) in such a way as to show 
it more in three-quarter view, more definitely turned to us, than in the 
first state. He thus indicated that he had abandoned the “connection 
by looking” between the Saint and the Crucifix. This has now become 
a symbolical connection, one which reveals its significance in its pre- 
*® Also found in Northern prints of the later sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. Note that Rembrandt owned “verscheijde prenten van Cocq” (Urkun- 
den, p. 202, item 235). 

* Observed by van Rijckevorsel, op. cit., p. 65 (with what seems to me to be 
wrong conclusions). 

* On this result of the reversal see M. Gaffron, Die Radierungen Rembrandts, 


Mainz, 1948, p. 138 and reproduction in reverse on p. 139, but without refer- 
ence to the differences between the two states. 
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BULLETIN 
sentation to us rather than to an “acting” figure — entirely comparable to 
those unforgettable figures of inactive bystanders (rather than onlook- 
ers) which characterize so many of Rembrandt's very latest and greatest 
religious compositions (final version of the Supper at Emmaus, Prodigal 
Son). Now —six years after the first state of the St. Francis — the Saint 
is not praying to the Crucifix but in its presence; before all, he is pray- 
ing in the presence of “brother tree” as he himself would have called 
him. “Alles ist sozusagen vom Himmel zur Erde zuriickgebracht”;* 
and not even Menno Simons would have had cause to frown upon this 
kind of Saint.” 

In St. Bonaventura’s Life of St. Francis we are told that the 
Saint, “after long importunity in prayer, won an answer from the Lord. 
For while one day he was thus praying in seclusion, and in his exceed- 
ing fervor was wholly absorbed in God, there appeared unto him Christ 
Jesus in the likeness of One Crucified”.* While Rembrandt may have 
had this version in mind when he started work on his etching — or 
when he decided to transform it from a St. Jerome into a St. Francis — 
his final presentation does not emphasize this miracle at all. Rem- 
brandt’s Crucifix, far from being a sudden vision, has been there from 
time immemorial and will remain there as a silent witness to all fervent 
prayers brought into this solitude in the humble spirit which was so 
beautifully imprinted on St. Francis’ countenance by Rembrandt's hand. 


Wolfgang Stechow 


F. Schmidt-Degener, Rembrandt und der hollindische Barock (Studien der 
Bibliothek Warburg, IX), Leipzig-Berlin, 1928, p. 38. 


On the probability of Rembrandt's connection with the Mennonites see Jakob 
Rosenberg, Rembrandt, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, pp. 109 ff. 
* St. Bonaventura, The Life of St. Francis, translated by E. Gurney Salter, in T. 
Okey, The Little Flowers . . . (Everyman's Library, no. 485), p. 310. It is one 
of the few passages in St. Bonaventura’s Life which have no precedent in Thomas 
de Celano’s quieter and profounder record of St. Francis’ prayers (which how- 
ever was unknown to the seventeenth century): Sancti Francisci Assisiensis 
Vita et Miracula, rec. P. Eduardus Alenconiensis, Rome, 1906, pp. 73 and 241. 
I can see no ground for accepting F. Schmidt-Degener’s statement (op. cit., 
P: 38) that Rembrandt started this etching as a Stigmatization and had actually 
egun to scratch the six wings of a Christ-Seraph into the plate only to burn- 
ish them out at once (and that Barocci had been Rembrandt’s model with regard 
to this work). It must be admitted that the motif of the reading monk in Rem- 
brandt’s etching eventually goes back to the Stigmatization rather than the 
Prayer tradition; but Rembrandt simply used it as a “quiet witness” motif com- 
parable to, and as a compositional equivalent of, the Crucifix. 
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A Late Drawing 
By Carl Fredrik Hill’ 


The loan to the Allen Memorial Art Museum of a drawing, Pine 
Forest and Waterfalls,’ by Carl Fredrik Hill provides an occasion to dis- 
cuss the work of a major Swedish artist who is little known in America.’ 
Both Hill (1849-1911) and his equally great contemporary Ernst Joseph- 
son (1851-1906), a selection of whose drawings was shown at this Muse- 
um in 1947," produced their most challenging, and internationally inter- 
esting, work after they had become incurably insane. They both achieved 
considerable renown in their early periods; both had pictures exhibited 
in the French Salon; both were associated with the avant-garde opposi- 
tion to academic standards and procedures;‘ both succumbed to para- 


* For their kind assistance during the preparation of this article, I should like to 
thank the following Swedish scholars, collectors, and museum workers, Adolf 
Anderberg, Vilhelm Assarsson, C. G. Lindgren, Mrs. Sia Pahlman, and Lennart 
Hagerf. 

* On extended loan, from June, 1952. Carbon black crayon on smooth, machine- 
made paper with a calendered surface, 170 x 212 mm. Exhibited: Stockholm, 
Galerie Blanche, “C. F. Hill; 100 fargkritor fran sjukdomstiden”, 1951, no. 47. 

* Hill’s work is gradually becoming known outside of Scandinavia largely through 

exhibitions and publications. A major exhibition of Hill drawings was shown 

at the Luzern Art Museum, April 9 - May 29, 1949; catalogue introduction, in 

French, by Ragnar Hoppe. A sumptuous portfolio of color reproductions was 

published in Paris, Skira, 1950; text, in English, by Erik Blomberg, Drawings 

by C. F. Hill. This work was reviewed in Arts, October 6, 1950 and in The 

Times Literary Supplement, November 10, 1950. Several plates from the port- 

folio, as well as selected Josephson reproductions, were included in an exhibi- 

tion, “L’Art psychopatologique,” St. Anne Hospital, Paris, Sept.-Oct., 1950. 

The Skira color plates appeared in a publication by Institut Tessin, C. F. Hill, 

Paris, 1952, text by Jacques Lassaigne. A brief review of this work by Ray- 

mond Cogniat appeared in Arts, 15-21 May, 1952. 

From the collection of Dr. Sten Lindeberg, Stockholm. See Allen Art Museum 

Bulletin, vol. IV, no. 3, November - December, 1947. Since that time, the 

literature on Josephson has been enlarged by several publications, among them 

a work of major importance by Erik Blomberg, Ernst Josephson, hans liv, Stock- 

holm, 1951. Of an entirely different nature is a book which must be mentioned 

here, Ernst Josephson, by Simon L. Millner, New York, 1948. This first book 
in English on Josephson is marred by faulty reproductions and poor scholarship: 

No reference is made to the literature on Josephson, not even to Per-Olov 

Zennstrom, Ernest Josephson, Stockholm, 1946, which served as Millner’s prin- 

cipal source, in some instances, directly translated. 

Josephson was an active member and one-time leader of the “Opponents”. See 

Sixten Strémbom, Konstndrsférbundets historia, Stockholm, 1945. While Hill 
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noia; and both produced, during the schizophrenic detachment, a dis- 
tinguished body of pictures, remarkable for their anticipation of a later 
mode of expression. 

The Oberlin drawing is a characteristic example of this later 
phase of Hill's work. A frequent reaction of observers looking at Hill 
drawings for the first time is to remark on their resemblance to pictures 
by modern artists such as Matisse, Klee, Picasso, and others. It is 
astonishing to realize that these drawings were made by a man who died 
in 191}, having lived in near-isolation, both physical and spiritual, 
since 1878. 

Although a discussion of Hill's early work is outside the scope 
of this paper, which is concerned primarily with his late production 
and its remarkably modern elements, such a study would reveal that 
Hill's work before 1878 already possessed seeds of the creative originality 
and freedom which later flowered in the complete release that madness 
afforded. Certain passages from his letters indicate this direction to- 
ward which his thought and work were moving before his breakdown. 
In May, 1876 he wrote: “I have now arrived at the conviction that the 
one thing to seek in art is the true, le vrai. But not the banal naturalistic, 
but rather the heart of truth”. That for Hill the conception of the 
subjective relativity of truth was accompanied by a freeing of the pic- 
torial means is demonstrated in further statements from his letters. He 
avowed that his would be “clean art, without motif, or anything else 
to please the public”.”. He declared, “My painting can scarcely impress 
anyone but a painter”;’ and “one must be a painter, and very much a 
painter, to digest it”.” In writing about the refusal that his two pictures 
met at the hands of the 1877 Salon jury, Hill said, “Any old spice-dealer 
can learn to paint a picture that will be accepted; and believe me, having 
painted as long as I have, it would be the easiest thing in the world to 
get two works in, if 1 were to betray my originality and my conscience 
as an artist”.® 

Since Hill's fierce defense of originality and freedom, and his 
took no part in any organized revolt against the Academy, his work, his biog- 
raphy, and his letters clearly reflect his opposition. 

Quoted in Adolf Anderberg, Carl Hill, hans liv och hans konst, Malmé, 1951, 
p. 148. This is a revised and enlarged edition of his Carl Fredrik Hill, hans 


liv — hans verk, Malmé, 1926; Anderberg’s is the standard reference work 
on Hill. 

Quoted in Anderberg, Carl Hill, hans liv och hans konst, Malmé, 1951, p. 157. 
ibid., p. 163. 

ibid., p. 153. 

ibid., p. 166. 
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personal expression of subjective reality through transformation of ex- 
ternal reality are at the basis of his work and its resemblance to con- 
temporary art, it is essential to know something of the person expressed 
in the work. 

Carl Fredrik Hill'® was born in 1849 in the university town of 
Lund, where his father was a scientist and professor of mathematics. 
From his youthful diaries it is apparent that already as a boy he was 
tortured by self-questioning and a lashing ambition which drove him 
beyond the limits of his strength. At the age of 20, fully aware of the 
dangers in his conflicts, Hill set as his goal “to arrive at the true harmony 
between soul and body, between the inner and the outer, between the 
spiritual and the sensuous, between feeling and understanding”." This 
goal of harmony was made increasingly difficult to attain by his father’s 
opposition and doubt. Wanting to get at the real business of becoming 
a painter, Carl was forced to "ottend the university as a student of 
aesthetics. Finally, in the fall of 1871, he was grudgingly permitted to 
enter the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Stockholm. Working himself 
to exhaustion, the young student left the Academy in March, 1873, con- 
vinced that he had learned as much as he could there. He was par- 
ticularly dissatisfied with the instruction offered in his chosen field of 
landscape, and begged to be allowed to continue his studies abroad. 
After a bitter struggle, permission was at last granted, and he set out for 
Europe, trav elling with Ernst Josephson from Malmé to Lubeck. Hill 
decided not to stay in Germany, and went on immediately to Paris, 
where he arrived November 7, 1873. 

A lively cultural exchange has existed between France and 
Sweden since the 13th century when Etienne de Bonneuil left Paris 
“pour faire l’église d’Upsal”. Particularly close in the 18th century 
this relationship diminished somewhat in the early 19th century, but 
arose again in the 1860's and 1870's. As a student in Stockholm, Carl 
Hill had admired the French-inspired canvases of Alfred Wahlberg, to 
whom he went for advice when he arrived in Paris. Hill gladly fol- 
lowed Wahlberg’s suggestion that he work and study on his own instead 
of entering an art school. 


The summer of 1874 Hill spent at Barbizon in the company of 
Max Liebermann and two Hungarian painters, Laszlé Paal and Mihaly’ 


” The name, Hill, was taken by Carl Fredrik’s father from the English translation 
of the first syllable of Hégruda, the name of the place where the family came 
from in Ostergétland. 

Diary entry, February, 1869, quoted in Anderberg, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 
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Munkacsy.* Adolf Anderberg recounts that in a visit with Liebermann 
50 years after the Barbizon days with Hill, the German artist declared 
that “there was something of the visionary about my friend Hill, some- 
thing which set him in a class by himself”. Hill's pictures of this time 
bear evidence of his great admiration for Corot, of whom he wrote in 
1874, “Corot has discovered a new world, because he has discovered a 
new way of seeing the old.” Later, the same might have been said of 
Hill himself, applying as it does to the truly creative art of any period. 
After little more than a year in France, Hill submitted a pic- 
ture” which was accepted by the Salon of 1875. Hill said of the paint- 
ing, “It is after Corot to the extent that it contains light and air; but 
otherwise it is completely independent.”” A critique of the Salon ex- 
hibition appraised Hill’s picture in the following manner: “There lies 
in this little piece which is painted with a deep feeling for nature’s 
poetry, a certain melancholy, which addresses itself to the person with 
a more cultivated taste in art”.” 
In 1876, however, the picture which Hill submitted to the 
Salon was rejected. It appears that he turned the rejected picture over 
to Durand-Ruel,” who, this same spring, was host to the second Im- 
pressionist show. That Hill actually saw the Impressionist exhibition 
of 1874, 1876, or even 1877, has not been ascertained. However, he 
wrote in a letter home, June 4, 1876: “There is a group of young paint- 
ers in Paris called les intransigeants, as in politics the most violent reds 
are called les intransigeants. Their leader is Manet, a man of forty 
and some years, very rich, but by no means the most gifted.” The 
fascinating, but possibly unanswerable, question of which Impression- 
ist Hill regarded as “the most gifted” is open to general conjecture.” 
Hill refused an invitation to exhibit with the Impressionists in 1877 
® These two painters, like Hill, died in a state of mental illness; Paal, 1846-1879; 
Munkacsy, 1844-1909. 
Quoted in Anderberg, op. cit., p. 121. 
ibid., p. 111. 
* This picture, Apremontspasset i Fontainebleauskogen, has not, as vet, been 
identified; Anderberg believes that this picture probably remained in France. 
ibid., p. 130. 
From an article by the Swedish critic, Renholm, in “Sydsvenska Dagbladet”, 
May 25, 1875, signed “H. F.” (Renholm’s pseudonym was “Falkman”), quoted 
in Anderberg, op. cit., p. 131. 
* This incident is referred to by Renholm in a letter to Hill, April 10, 1877, 
quoted by Anderberg, op. cit., pp. 166-167. 
ibid., p. 148-149. 
The problems involved in Hill’s connections with the Impressionists have been 


given considerable attention by Swedish critics, but there is still an abundance 
of material for further studies. Among those who, besides Anderberg, Blom- 
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because “they forbid those who exhibit with them to exhibit at the 
Salon." Although convinced of the value of his own original creative 
work, Hill could not relinquish the hope of having his pictures accepted 
by the official Salon. 

The hopeless struggle for recognition, the rejections, the intense 
concentrated work, and the indifference to his physical needs, are among 
the factors involved in Hill's breakdown. It has been suggested that an 
accident, which occurred in 1874, when a studio window fell on his 
head, may have had some effect on his mental condition. One should 
also mention his grief over the death of his sister Anna in January, 1875. 
There is, moreover, the possibility that Hill inherited a strain of in- 
sanity from his erratic, if not actually schizophrenic, father. These and 
other causal factors in the dualism of Hill's person, as well as conflicts 
of a broader social nature, are given special attention in Erik Blom- 
berg’s books and articles.* 

Whatever the precise causes, in the late fall of 1877, Hill’s tor- 
tured mind began to give way and his letters reveal paranoic ideas of 
persecution and grandeur. In his delusional state, he believed that 
Goupil had taken over all his pictures from another dealer, that he was 
put under a guardian, that his mother and sister were dead and their 
letters were forgeries. He wrote that he was greeted as a half-god 
after Bonnat, a member of the Salon jury, had advised all the most 
famous artists and writers to go to the gallery where Hill’s rejected 
paintings were hung. It appears that a complete breakdown was avert- 
ed during this period, judging from some of the letters in which no 
trace of abnormality appears;” however, his condition finally became so 
extreme that the neighbors got in touch with his Swedish painter- 
friends; and on January 19, 1878, Hill was taken to Dr. Blanche’s 
Maison de Santé at Passy. 


berg, and Strémbom, have discussed this relationship, should be mentioned 
Viggo Loos, Friluftsmdleriets genombrott i svensk konst, Stockholm, 1945. A 
noteworthy article, “Luminarismen”, by Carl Nordenfalk, deals with a slightly 
different, but related problem, namely the distinction between Luminarism and 
Impressionism; Konstrevy, vol. 25, no. 5, 1949, pp. 264-271. In the same issue 
of the magazine is included an article by Erik Blomberg, “Tva varldar”, pp. 
247-263, with valuable material on the subject of Hill and Impressionism. 
Letter, March 22, 1877, quoted in Anderberg, op. cit., p. 163. For much the 
same reason Cézanne rarely exhibited with the Impressionists; but, year after 
year, he continued sending paintings to the Salon, hoping for official recogni- 
tion, at the same time that he ridiculed ‘le fini des imbéciles”. 

* See particularly Erik Blomberg, Carl Fredrik Hill, Hans friska och sjuka konst, 
Stockholm, 1949, and Drawings by C. F. Hill, Paris, 1950. 

bt? > ae Boklund, December 11 and 21, 1877, quoted in Anderberg, op. cit., 
p.176. 
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According to the accounts of his friends and to descriptions in 
his own letters, the last months before his breakdown were marked by 
an intense and audacious creativity. The most extreme of his pictures 
from this time were regarded by certain of his compatriots “ as so shock- 
ing that they were destroyed in the desire to protect Hill's (and Swe- 
den’s) artistic reputation. The painting called The Last Men (fig. 1) 
is regarded by Blomberg and Ekeléf” as an example of this daring pro- 
duction which somehow escaped the well-intended but tragic vandal- 
ism of his friends. They regard it as a key-picture of the transitional 
period, bridging Hill’s normal and abnormal production. The sea and 
sky are intense blue, recalling his description of his “latest experiments” 
in a letter dated December 18, 1877, in which he declared that he 
would paint “the heavens so blue that no other painter would dare to 
try anything like it’. The rock and the figures are brilliant yellow, 
shining like gold, in the violently contrasting blue field. 

The color simplification and intensity suggest a parallel with 
Van Gogh and a possible symbolism, not unlike the effect that Van 
Gogh achieved, which he himself described in a letter to Theo: “Beyond 
the head, instead of painting the ordinary wall of the mean room, I 
paint infinity, a plain background of the richest, intensest blue that I 
can contrive, and by this simple combination of the bright head against 
the rich blue background, I get a mysterious effect, like a star in the 
depths of an azure sky.” 


23 


In his essay on “Spontaneous Artistic Creations by Psychotics”, 


* The identity of this person, or these persons, is either uncertain or, for reasons 
of delicacy, is generally withheld in the Hill literature. 
* Erik Blomberg, Carl Fredrik Hill, Hans friska och sjuka konst, Stockholm, 1949; 
Gunnar Ekeloéf, C. F. Hill, Goteborg, 1946. In conversation with Anderberg, 
I learned that he does not accept this dating, but places the picture in the late 
period; Lennart Hagerf shares his opinion. 
Quoted in Anderberg, op. cit., p. 174. 
Letter No. 520, early August, 1888, Vincent van Gogh, Further letters of Vin- 
cent van Gogh to his brother, 1886 - 1899, London, Boston, & New York, 1929, 
p. 140. 
In this essay, chapter 3 of Ernst Kris, Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art, New 
York, 1952, the author analyzes the psychotic drawings of Hill’s contemporary, 
Ernst Josephson. Although it appears to this reader that, in this section of the 
book, Kris is inclined to bypass the element of transformation which is inherent 
in the very nature of any art, even that art which is primarily representational 
in aim, in a later chapter written in collaboration with Abraham Kaplan, he 
writes, “. . . ambiguity functions in poetry, not as a carrier of a content which 
is somehow in itself poetic, but as the instrument by which a content is made 
egg through the process of re-creation”, p. 259. In his analysis of Josephson’s 
ate drawings, particularly the Creation of Adam in the aed Museum, 
Stockholm, Kris makes this provocative statement, “The intact part of the 
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1. Hill, The Last Men Stockholm, Vilhelm Assarsson Collection 
Ernst Kris points out that the phases preceding the final stages of the 
schizophrenic process are marked by a vehement attempt at restitution. 

personality reaches us in spite of the pathological process, and, possibly because 
we react to the ambiguities of the disjuncted expression, he reaches us even 


more forcefully”, p. 107. 
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There is no doubt that much of Van Gogh’s late production can be 
regarded in the same light in which Kris interprets the late poems of 
Holderlin “whose greatest achievements we owe to defense against the 
threat of schizophrenic detachment’.” The view that Van Gogh made 
an intense effort to ward off insanity by painting can be substantiated 
by reference to his letters, as, “I work because I must, so as not to suffer 
too much mentally, so as to distract my mind.” 

Hill's case, however, is different. Where Van Gogh consciously 
resisted madness, Hill welcomed and implored it. A month before he 
was taken to the hospital, he wrote, “One hour's painting madness is so 
glorious that one would gladly give up a whole ordinary life for it.” 

At the Maison de Santé, Dr. Blanche, himself interested in art, 
encouraged Hill to continue painting. The hoped-for recovery did not 
take place; and, in June 1880, Hill’s two sisters came and, in the com- 
pany of an attendant from the clinic, took the sick man back to Sweden. 
After being hospitalized for some time, he was moved in 1883 to his 
old home in Lund; though often calm and seemingly normal, he was 
found to be incurably insane. 

Unfortunately, very little is actually known about the last 30 
years of Hill's life. It is said that he arose at exactly the same moment 
each day; that, with equal regularity, he executed four drawings a day, 
reclining on a sofa in a semi-darkened room; that on Sundays he often 
suspended his drawings on a string to attract the attention of church- 
goers; that he sometimes walked about the university town, dressed in 
a mildly exotic manner, with one of his sisters walking a few respectful 
steps behind him; and that he enjoyed playing whist and listening to 
music. He spent some time each summer at Ven, a little island in the 
Sound, where he had often gone as a child. Each year, in the company 
of his sister Hedda, he made a trip to Copenhagen to see the museums 
and collections and probably to attend concerts and opera. Two or 
three years before his death, he visited his sister Marie-Louise in Stock- 
holm, where he went to the National Museum. According to informa- 
tion Anderberg received from Hill’s sister, he admired the old masters 
but passed by the more recent ones with no interest. In Copenhagen he 
preferred to visit the Thorvaldsen museum and other collections of the 
older schools of art.” 


ibid., p. 93. 

Letter No. 513, summer, 1888, Vincent van Gogh, op. cit., p. 123. 

Letter, December 18, 1877, quoted in Anderberg, op. cit., p. 175. 

* This information appears in Anderberg and Blomberg except for the incident 
of Hill’s suspending drawings to startle church-goers which was told to me by 
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Underneath this apparently calm and regular exterior, Hill lived 
in a world of intense emotional, spiritual, and creative excitement. From 
this prolonged activity, there have been preserved several thousand pic- 
tures, principally drawings, and a remarkable manuscript. The pictures 
are executed in a variety of media: pen-and-ink, crayon, chalk, pencil, 
watercolor, some oil, and silver and bronze paint. Only one of the 
drawings, to my knowledge, is dated, “New Years Day, 1886”; how- 
ever, they appear to have been done in series, of differing subject, 
method, and material.” 

Hill’s manuscript, a document of profound interest, which has 
been preserved from this period, presents, in its 248 pages, a revelation 
of his thought, sometimes clear and remarkably astute, sometimes un- 
intelligible. Calling himself “the visionary”, he recounts in verse his 
struggle with evil spirits, his visions, his identification with the gods of 
creation,” his response to nature, and his memories of art in the form of 
an analysis of the style and technique of the painters whom he most 
admired.” The manuscript also includes an eight-page essay “On Re- 
ligion’”, and a fascinating manual on the technique and process of paint- 
ing, in which he rev cals, in verse form, his own method and intent.” 

The following phrase from Hill’s manuscript is particularly sig- 
nificant, “Madness—how sublime when you wholly shut out the 
world”.” In madness Hill found the freedom to concentrate on what- 


C. G. Lindgren, an acquaintance of the Hill family and former resident of Lund. 
*° Lennart Hagerf, in his essay, “Synpunkter pa sjukdomsirens produktion”, pub- 
lished at the conclusion of Anderberg, op. cit., pp. 285-299, mentions these 
factors, of which it is to be hoped that he will make a study in his forthcoming 
work on Hill’s late drawings. 
* “C.F. Hill Maximus Pictor”’, as he signed himself in one of his drawings, was 
a creative genius who identified himself with Phidias and Zeus, whose names 
appear on many of the pictures; one of them is signed fully “C. F. Hill Zeus”. 
Corot, Delacroix, Daubigny, Courbet, Boudin, and others are praised; he calls 
Rembrandt “the first and the last”. It has been noted that in the manuscript 
Hill does not name any of the Impressionists; but in his letters from Paris he 
had not named Courbet whom he now extols and whose painting his own often 
resembled, particularly in paint texture and application. 
The manuscript is in the possession of Mrs. Ingeborg Wennerberg, Hill’s niece. 
Several verses from the section dealing with other artists’ work are given in 
Anderberg, op. cit., pp.258-263, and a selection from the “manual”, pp. 224- 
225. In his provocative, but all too brief, essay, Hagerf quotes many passages 
showing the relationship between Hill’s drawing and his verse, how both reveal 
the state of his mind, his intent, and his creativity. It is to be hoped that Hill’s 
manuscript (which in some instances is extremely difficult to decipher) and 
other documents of primary importance, as his letters, early diaries, sketchbooks, 
etc., will someday be published in complete form. 


* Quoted in Blomberg, Drawings by C. F. Hill, Paris, 1950, p. 34. 
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Hill, Pine Forest and Waterfalls 
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ever means and methods he could devise for his personal expression. He 
no longer needed to try to paint pictures acceptable to the Salon. He 
was now free to create whatever pictorial images he wished, in whatever 
pictorial form he wished, controlled only by the demands of his own 
aesthetic sensibility. 

In only a remarkably small number of the approximately 2500 
drawings by Hill which I have seen, was his aesthetic sensibility com- 
pletely overcome by madness. This is certainly not to imply that all 
Hill drawings are masterpieces — far from it — but rather to state that 
the general level of quality is astonishingly high. It is, perhaps, that 
very element of sustained aesthetic sensibility which, in large measure, 
distinguishes the sometimes powerful drawings of a madman who hap- 
pens to make pictures from the more consistently impressive drawings of 
an artist who happens to be mad. 


The Oberlin drawing, Pine Forest and Waterfalls, (fig. 2) is 
one of the several hundred landscapes in each of which Hill has con- 
veyed a distinct and personal mood by means of an unfaltering artistic 
control. Unlike several of the landsc apes which are violent and dis- 
turbed in handling and subject, with roaring water and great trees 
crashing over deep cliffs, the mood in this particular picture is serene 
and withdrawn. It is not only the subject matter which conveys that 
effect; the sense of composure and solitude is implicit in the entire 
structure of the drawing. The verticality of the seven dominant black 
trees is quietly belanced by four horizontal bands. The base of the 
large pines is level with the ‘bottom of the waterfalls, forming the lowest 
horizontal register; the top of the cliff forms the next, then the distant 
pines, and finally the sky. The sense of stillness is imparted by this 
horizontal banding. ‘There are constant transitions from vertical to 
horizontal in the downward sloping of the branches of the trees, form- 
ing compact cone-like shapes, which are repeated in the form of the 
waterfalls and the cluster of trees in the middleground. Most of the 
shapes in the entire drawing correspond to this conical form which adds 
immeasurably to the sense of solitude and withdrawal. The large white 
foreground area which could lead the observer into the scene is entirely 
unactivated; it implies no specific place, and nothing happens here. 
Moreover, its inward direction is abruptly stopped by the row of large 
pines, thus shutting out the world and emphasizing the withdrawn 
quality of the entire scene. 

The consistency of Hill’s artistry is evidenced in the deliberate 
advantage he has taken of an accidental effect. When he made this 
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drawing, the rather thin paper was obviously placed directly on a wood- 
en table, the grain of which is discernible in the darks put on with 
some degree of pressure. In the areas in the middleground, by moving 
the paper slightly he shifted the direction of the grain which adds im- 
mensely to the vitality of the composition. That Hill made a distinct 
design element of that accidental effect is further demonstrated by his 
drawing of the waterfalls and the rays or mountain peaks in the sky. 
These lines, put on with a light touch, are not affected by the wood 
underneath; however they have a similar quality, in variation and in- 
terval as the lines caused by the grain of the wood. Taking design 
elements from more or less accidental effects, which arise in the process 
of making the work of art, is an important element in the creation of 
any period. It is a major element in contemporary art. 

Among other elements in the modern artistic idiom which are 
most frequently apparent in Hill’s late production are the following: 
rejection of “correct” perspective schemes, ambiguity and relativity in 
spatial and planar relationships, double meaning of certain shapes ‘and 
lines, simultaneity or the incorporating of several viewpoints in one 
picture, irrational combinations of dissimilar objects, an almost auto- 
matic dependence on the subconscious, arbitrary rather than descriptive 
use of color, and free-flowing line whose rhythm sometimes necessitates 
the dislocation of natural appearance. 

In the drawing of Pine Forest and Waterfalls, Hill's disregard of 
rational perspective schemes is apparent, although in less extreme form 
than in many of his other works. The source of the waterfall on the 
left is concealed, merged with the rays in the sky to effect a mysterious 
ambiguity in planar and spatial relationships. Certain objects, lines or 
shapes take on double meanings. The dark shape in the upper left 
might be a sun emitting rays of light, or it might be a cloud partially 
concealing the mountain peaks. It is impossible to identify with cer- 
tainty the large white irregular central shape which may be a snow- 
covered island; yet, in spite of these ambiguities, the drawing is a con- 
vincing portrayal of a possible but remote landscape, filled with a chaste 
and endless silence. 

Another contemporary device, simultaneity or the incorporating 
of several viewpoints in one picture, is clearly illustrated in Hill's 
Landscape (fig.3) from the collection at the National Museum in 
Stockholm.” In the background, drawn with delicate lines, are several 
views of the same building, quite likely the Romanesque cathedral at 


*§ National Museum accession no. 113/1926. 
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Lund, with its two west towers. On the right of the drawing is shown 
the east end of the building, then the north flank, this view repeated 
somewhat in the distance, and finally, on the left, a near view of the 
apse with the towers multiplied and transformed into domed structures. 
The half-curves of the architecture are nicely related to the curved rocks 
and banks of the swollen streams in the foreground. The fine lines of 
the background are repeated in the drawing of the leaves or flowers 
which lie perfectly still on a rushing current. The drawing is done in 
a combination of pen and ink and colored crayons, green, brown, red 
and lavender. Not only is this picture directly inspired by the low 
country at Lund, but it also bears evidence of Hill's early study of 
Dutch 17th century landscape. 

The irrational combination of objects and the nearly automatic 
dependence on the subconscious are especially manifest in the series of 
ink drawings on large sheets of brown paper representing fantastic 
interiors with figures. The Hunter's Homecoming (fig. 4) is a charac- 
teristic example of this group. Human, animal and architectural forms 
are irrationally combined and their contours are drawn by a line which 
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4. Hill, The Hunter's Homecoming Malmé Museum 


is sometimes jagged and uneven but rarely broken as it moves across the 
page. This almost continuous outline appears to have been drawn in 
a state of “pure psychic automatism”, to use André Breton’s phrase from 
the Surrealist manifesto. Another irrational feature of this drawing is 
Hill’s combination of both exterior and interior views in the same pic- 
ture. This element often occurs in 20th century pictures, one of the 
most famous examples being Picasso’s Guernica. One might mention, 
parenthetically, that the shattered figure lying on the left foreground in 
the Hill drawing brings to mind the dead warrior occupying a some- 
what similar position in the Guernica. 

Hill's fantastic drawing of The Hunter's Homecoming may have 
been inspired by illustrations in books, magazines, and newspapers that 
were in his home. The irrational element occurs in the combination 
that Hill made of antique sculpture, famous paintings, and architectur- 
al views which he saw reproduced.” In the upper right of this drawing 


* According to Lennart Hagerf, the Hill library was sold in 1927, and the books 
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5. Hill, Horses and Riders Stockholm, Vilhelm Assarsson Collection 


above the apse appears a beast which could well have been inspired by 
the reproduction of a gargoyle. The weightlessness of the beast and 
of all the figures and architecture, is a characteristic feature of this 
drawing which may be explained by Hill’s withdrawal from reality 
but which adds to the decorative pattern of the entire drawing. Psy- 
chotic as are many aspects of this work, the total result is a satisfying 
arrangement of shapes, planes, and lines, which recalls the interlaced 
human, animal, and abstract design of pre-Christian Northern art. 

Unfortunately, Hill’s remarkable inventiveness in the use of 
color cannot be demonstrated in the reproductions. He used color ac- 
cording to the demands of his aesthetic sensibility, and like Van Gogh, 
not “as a stereoscopic realist, but to suggest any emotion of an ardent 
temperament”. Thus Hill did not hesitate to paint the earth black, the 
sky green, the mountains red, and a nude blue. 


have not been recovered; however, several of them are known, and Hagerf is 
working on the problem of these sources. 
* Letter No. 533, September 8, 1888, Vincent van Gogh, op. cit., p. 171. 
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In the drawing of Horses and Riders (fig. 5) the crayon lines, of 
a lighter value than those in ink, are green, blue, and red. The varia- 
tion in color is purely arbitrary; it has no particular function as descrip- 
tion. This drawing is a splendid example of that contemporary element 
referred to as free-flowing line whose rhythm sometimes necessitates the 
dislocation of natural appearance. Although the dislocated quality is 
not so marked in this particular work as in The Hunter's Homecoming, 
the free-flowing rhythm, which distinguishes all of Hill’s drawings, is 
immediately apparent here. The delicate relationship of the negative 
spaces, that is the areas between objects, contributes as much to the 
arabesque rhythm of the entire composition as do the lines themselves. 
Looking at this picture, one thinks of Matisse, and of his statement 
that “drawing must have a power of expansion which can bring to life 
the space which surrounds it”." 

As is the case with many pictures in the contemporary idiom, 
Hill's pictorial inventions have their starting-off place in observations 
or memories of the world through direct experience, internal and ex- 
ternal. As Picasso said, in 1935, “There is no abstract art. You must 
always start with something . . . It [the object] is what started the 
artist off, excited his ideas, and stirred up his emotions ... Do you 
think it concerns me that a particular picture of mine represents two 
people? Though these two people once existed for me, they exist no 
longer. The ‘vision’ of them gave me a preliminary emotion; then 
little by little their actual presences became blurred; they developed into 
a fiction and then disappeared altogether, or rather they were transformed 
into all kinds of problems. They are no longer two people, you see, 
but forms and colors: forms and colors that have taken on, meanwhile, 
the idea of two people and preserve the vibration of their life.”” 

In his words, as well as in his paintings and drawings, Carl Fred- 
rik Hill reveals how he consistently sought to create pictorial images 
that would express his subjective and unique perception of nature and 
the “heart of truth” wholly in terms of art. In his verse manuscript he 
wrote, “I sing of how a picture becomes deep and true / Of how vividly 
it reveals nature / And how a picture in its own greatness burns / And 
how a picture in its own true feeling smiles”. 


Ellen Johnson 


= Set in Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Matisse, his art and his public, New York, 1951, 
p. 120. 

- ere in Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Picasso, fifty years of his art, New York, 1946, 

p. 273. 

Quoted in Anderberg (Hagerf essay), op. cit., p.298. 
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Some years ago the problem of maintaining a collection of works 
of art in good condition was recognized by the directors of several 
museums in this region as being particularly acute. The size of these 
museums did not justify, nor did their operating budget permit, the in- 
stallation of full time departments of conservation. 

Last December the directors of the Albright Gallery, Buffalo, the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, The Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
Oberlin, the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, and the Toledo 
Museum of Art, met at Buffalo and agreed on a basic plan for the 
organization of a cooperative project for the care and maintenance of 
their respective collections of works of art. Subsequently the Daven- 
port Municipal Art Gallery of Davenport, Iowa, joined the project, now 
designated as the Intermuseum Conservation Association. 

In two respects this project is new. In the first place it embraces 
the idea of conservation, a long-term plan for the maintenance of the 
structure and artistic integrity of museum objects. Works of art, as they 
age, become insecure, suffer damage and disfiguring changes like any 
less prized object. Conservation implies understanding of the nature 
and weaknesses of works of art, provision of the conditions and care 
necessary for their survival, and, if damage does occur, carrying out 
treatment necessary to preserve their essential meaning. This last phase, 
usually called “restoration” is only the salvage aspect of conservation. 

To put this plan in operation the conservator must work closely 
with the museum curators, and by periodic inspections maintain inven- 
tories of the condition of collections, so that danger is sensed before dam- 
age occurs. Much of the work is corrective or preventive and can be 
done at the host museums. For more complex treatment, which requires 
extensive equipment, and for laboratory examination and analysis of ma- 
terials and construction, which must so often accompany major treat- 
ment, objects are brought to the central laberatory. 

The second innovation is that the Intermuseum Laboratory pro- 
vides these services as a professional rather than a commercial enterprise. 
The Intermuseum Conservation Association is a non-profit organization. 

Although the organization and operation of this Laboratory is 
new, the principles of conservation follow those that have been de- 
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veloped over the last quarter century by the Department of Conservation 
at the Fogg Museum, Harvard University, and adopted by some of the 
larger museums in this country and abroad. 


Several of the member museums offered quarters and equipment 
for the laboratory. Oberlin was finally chosen because of the excellent 
facilities it could provide and its central location in the area the Labora- 
tory is to serve. In exchange for certain services by the Laboratory, for 
which other museums will pay an annual subscription, the Allen Art 
Museum is providing space and the basic equipment. This equipment 
includes an x-ray outfit especially designed to produce the soft radiation 
found to be best adapted for x- radiography of paintings, and the special 


microscopes necessary for the routine analysis of the materials of art. 


The Laboratory is extremely grateful to Edward W. Forbes, 
Director Emeritus of the Fogg Museum, for two generous acts. Mr. 
Forbes’ life-long interest has been the methods and materials of paint- 
ing. His courses in the Materials and Processes of Painting at Harvard 
was celebrated, and it was out of this course that the Department of 
Conservation at the Fogg Museum emerged. Mr. Forbes is making an 
indefinite loan to the Laboratory of his personal library of some two 
hundred art-technical books. This library may not be unique, but it 
has not often been duplicated. The library is to be available to inter- 
ested students at Oberlin and elsewhere, and may be consulted at the 
Laboratory. In addition Mr. Forbes has given the Laboratory a com- 
plete set of specimens from his pigment collection. ‘These number over 
three hundred pigments used by ancient, medieval, renaissance, and 
modern painters of Western Europe. As far as is known this is the most 
complete collection of artist's pigments in this country, perhaps any- 
where. These specimens will be arranged as a display in the Labora- 
tory. Practically, the use of this collection is extremely important as a 
known standard for confirming the identification of unknown pigments 
under the microscope. 

The first formal meeting of the Intermuseum Conservation 
Association to be attended by the directors of the member museums will 


be held in Oberlin in January, 1953. 


* * 


The foregoing statement was prepared by Mr. Richard D. Buck, 
Conservator for the Intermuseum Conservation Association and Direct- 
or of the Laboratory. Mr. Buck, known both in this country and abroad 
as an authority on problems of conservation, received his training at 
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Harvard. From 1937-1952 he was a member of the Department of 
Conservation at the Fogg Museum, Harvard University, and for the 
last five years he was Chief Conservator. In 1949, on leave from Harvard, 
he went to London as Advisor on Conservation to the Trustees of 
the National Gallery, where, in addition to working on certain paintings 
he assisted in establishing and equipping a shop for the study and care 
of panel paintings, and started the training of apprentices. In the fall 
of 1951 he conducted at Oberlin College the Baldwin Fund Advanced 
Seminar in the Conservation of Works of Art. He is the author of 
articles on various aspects of conservation. 


Oberlin is very happy to welcome Mr. Buck to his new quarters 
in the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 
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Announcements 


Of General Interest 


Annual Purchase Show 


The first major exhibition of the school year was the Annual 
Student Purchase Show, which opened on October 16th. Five galleries 
and dealers from New York, Baltimore and Cleveland lent manuscript 
pages, old maps, and a large group of 19th and 20th century European 
and American prints to the exhibition. Again these dealers have will- 
ingly cooperated with the museum in making works of art accessible to 
students who are beginning their own art collections. On the first day 
fifty-eight individuals bought 116 separate items. 


Coming Exhibitions 


The following special exhibitions are planned for the fall and 
winter: 
November 13- December 1 
Paintings and Prints by Paul Arnold and Forbes White- 
side of the Oberlin Art Department Faculty. 
December 5- January 12 


Oriental Rugs from the Charles M. Hall Collection. 
Persian and Palestinian Costumes from the Helen Ward 
Memorial Collection. 


January 20- February 15 


Paintings from College and University Museums. A 
loan exhibition. 


Attendance 


Over 23,000 people visited the museum from September to July, 
1951-52. Wide interest in such exhibitions as the Purchase Show, the 
Calder mobiles, the Italian Baroque Exhibition, and the group of paint- 
ings brought together in June to honor Mrs. Hazel B. King, accounted 
for the unusually fine attendance during the past year. 
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Faculty Notes 


Charles Parkhurst spoke on the ‘Role of Museums in Education” 
at the UNESCO International Seminar, held in the Brooklyn Museum, 
in September 1952. 


Clarence Ward was a member of a panel discussing university 
and college art collections and exhibitions at the Midwestern College 
Art Conference held in Urbana, Illinois, on October 30- November 1. 
He is giving a series of eight lectures on Early American Architecture at 
Ashland College this semester. 


Wolfgang Stechow’s paper on “Jan Both and the Re-evaluation 
of Dutch Italianate Landscape Painting” was read before the XVII Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Art held in Amsterdam during the 
last week of July. The Congress was attended by Robert Reiff, who is 
Europe on a grant from the Belgian-American Educational Foundation, 
as reported earlier. 


Margaret Schauffler studied painting under Abel G. Warshaw- 
sky during the summer at Monterey, California. She was invited to 
exhibit two pieces of jewelry at the exhibition “Craftsmen of the Mid- 
western College Art Conference” at Urbana, Illinois, October 27 - 


November 9. 


Forbes Whiteside won the Sweepstakes Award and first prize in 
watercolor at the annual Delta Phi Delta Exhibition, held as a part of 
the national art fraternity’s 1952 convention in Minneapolis. 


Paul Arnold exhibited a print (color etching) at the Library of 
Congress in June 1952. This was later purchased by the Library. This 
fall he is represented by a silver pendant and pin at the “Craftsman of 
the Midwestern College Art Conference” exhibition; by a painting in 
casein, Judgment, at the Ohio Water Color Society, Columbus; and by 
a print in the exhibition, “Outstanding Prints of 1952” at the Contem- 


poraries Gallery, New York. 
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Library Report 1952 


During 1952 the library has acquired several fine publications 
of the drawings of great artists. Among these is the Brauer and Witt- 
kower 1931 publication Des Zeichnungen des Gianlorenzo Bernini. A 
fine limited edition of Fragonard drawings edited by Charles Martine 
as part of the series Dessins de maitres francaises has already been use- 
ful in studying the Museum's Fragonard drawing. We have also 
acquired two important catalogue raisonnés: Robaut’s Delacroix and 
Lemoisne’s Degas. 


Plans des maisons de Paris by Kraft and Ransonette, published in 
1801-2, makes a significant addition to our Jefferson collection. 


We are continuing to buy important periodicals, especially 
foreign ones that we lack. We have purchased the Index for Volumes 
1-60 of Oud Holland, as these volumes are available to us on inter- 
library loan. Our subscription starts with Volume 66, 1952, and we 
have been able to buy Volumes 64 and 65 and hope some day to fill the 
gap between the Index and our holdings. We have also been able 
to buy four of the dozen early volumes, which we lack of Cahier d’ Art. 


Although we had several smaller books on cave drawings we 
did not have definitive works. We have purchased two publications by 
Henri Le Breuil, one on French caves and the other on the caves of 
Spain. These two books will take care of our needs in this field unless 
new discoveries are made. 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Director (on leave) 


Clarence Ward, Acting Director 


Mrs. Hazel B. King, Curator Emeritus 


Chloe Hamilton, Acting Curator 
Frances Fall Pelham-Keller, Librarian 
Betty Ink, Assistant to the Director 


MUSEUM PURCHASES COMMITTEE 


Frederick B. Artz 
Andrew Bongiorno 
Edward Capps, Jr. 
Chloe Hamilton 
Ellen Johnson 


FACULTY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Paul B. Arnold 

Edward Capps, Jr. 

Ellen Johnson 

Eva M. Oakes, Emeritus 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Head (on leave) 


EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN 


ASSISTANTS 


Mary L. Meihack 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Bulletin (illustrated), 
color reproductions, 
photographs and postcards 
are on sale at the Museum. 


Mrs. Hedy Biacklin, Assistant to the 
Curator 

Delbert Spurlock, Building Superin- 
tendent 

Edwin Napp, Head Custodian 


Maurice Morey, Custodian 


Donald M. Love 

Margaret R. Schauffler 

Wolfgang Stechow 

William E. Stevenson 

Clarence Ward, Acting Chairman 


Robert F. Reiff (on leave) 
Margaret R. Schauffler 
Wolfgang Stechow 

Jessie B. Trefethen, Emeritus 
Clarence Ward, Acting Head 
Forbes Whiteside 


Laurine Mack Bongiorno 


Leonard Slatkes 


MUSEUM HOURS 


Monday through Friday 
1:30-4:30, 7:00-9:00 P.M. 
Saturday 2:00-4:00 P.M. 
Sunday 2:00-6:00 P.M. 
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OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


J. E. Artz 
Mrs. Katherine L. Lewis Bushnell 
Miss Edith Dickson 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Erwin N. Griswold 
James Hazen Hyde 

Philip L. Kelser 

Mrs. Phili L. Kelser 


Mr. and Mrs. Haig M. Prince 
Louise S. Richards 


nd Mrs. Pierre R. Smith 
. and Mrs. Frank C. Van Cleef 
and Mrs. Clarence Ward 


FF 


nd Mrs. Ernest Hatch Wilkins 
‘AINING MEMBERS 


. Artz 
. and Mrs. Raymond M. Barker 


Ww) 
Mrs. William B. Chamberlin 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe 


Paul Dr 
Mr. pray Harry W. Getz 
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and Mrs. William E. Stevenson 
and Mrs. Blair Stewart 

and Mrs. Robert W. Tufts 

and Mrs. Beatty B. Williams 
Barbara Wriston 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Zinser 
MEMBERS 


Mrs. Earl F. Adams 


Karl M. Birkmeyer 
Andrew Bongiorno 
Genevieve Brandt 

Mrs. Robert E. Brown 
Mrs. Louis E. Burgner 
Douglas R. Burkam 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Capps, Jr. 


Marian Card 
Mrs. J. Thomas Caster 
Ronald W. Colon 


Bruce Headley Davis 
Mrs. Peter Debye 

Mrs. Stella M. 
Helen C. Estabrook 
Elaine Evans 

Florence M. Fitch 


Mrs. Robert R. France 
Frick Art Reference Li! 
Mrs. James D. Gamble 
Mrs. Paul C. Graham 
Chloe Hamilton 
Richard Hedenber; 

Mrs. Jane F. res 
Mrs. Andrew G. Hoover 
John F. Howes 

Inda Howland 


Martin G. Jenni 
Harold J. hae 
Ellen Johnson 
George H. G. Jones 
J. Richard Judson 
F. W. Kaufmann 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. King 
Dr. and Mrs. Donald S. King 
Freeman G. Koberstein 


IN MEMORIAM MEMBERSHIPS 
Miss Arletta M. Abbott 
Mrs. Amelia Hegman Doolittle 
Dr. Louis C. Johnson 
Raymond H. Stetson 
Frederick B. Artz John L. Conrad 
C. K. Barry James S. Constantine 
Alice Keep Clark Mrs. C. H. Cushing 
Mrs. Charles P. Parkhurst 
Mrs. Cassie S. Payne 
Elizabeth Porter Elizabeth Fitton 
| 
Mrs. John D. Ingram 
Mrs. George Jaszi 
Mrs. Oscar Jaszi 
Howard Hollis John C. Kenned 
Mrs. Rena C. a. C. O. v. Kienbusch 
illiam E. Kennick 
David M. Koetser 
LaRue 
izabeth 
Reamer Les 
Margaret H. Leonard 
Lucy Lewis 
| Co. Lloyd G. Linder 
Mrs. Robert F. Linn 
Susan E. Low 
Milton Girod-Mallon 
] Mrs. Alan M. Miller 
1 Mrs. Betty Mont 
i C. R. Morey 
Mrs. W. R. Morrison 
| ger Charles T. Murphy 
Prudence R. Myer 
Mrs. J. Herbert Nichols 
Ella C. Parmenter 
Ruth M. Phillips . 
Robert F. Reiff 
ith Mrs. Miles H. Robinson 
L. Schauffler 
ain Seli 
Julia 
Mrs. Paul R. Shafer 
Elizabeth F. Sims 
e B. S 
Harold Tower 
Thomas T. Tuttle 
Paul B. Arnold Curt Valentin 
Joseph A. Baird, Jr. Katharine von Wenck 
cA. Barden Robert L. Walters 
Rex Mitchell Baxter 
| Franklin M. Biebel Helen M. Wright 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


Privileges of membership: All members will receive 


A copy of each issue of the Bulletin 


A copy of each color reproduction published of objects belonging to the 
Museum 


Invitations to all private receptions and previews at the Museum 


Announcements of all special exhibitions, Baldwin public lectures and 
other major events sponsored by the Museum 

A discount an annual subscription to the Magazine of Art 

A standing invitation to hear lectures given in courses by members of this 
department when there is adequate space, and at the discretion of the 


instructor. 
Categories of membership: 


In Memoriam Memberships may be established by a contribution of $100 
or more 


Life Members contribute $100-$1,000 at one time to the Friends of Art 
Endowment Fund 


Sustaining Members contribute $10-$100 annually 
Members contribute $3-$10 annually 


The adequate maintenance of the Museum and the development of its 
collections are dependent upon the assistance of its friends. We invite 
anyone interested in the Allen Memorial Art Museum of Oberlin College 
to contribute to its growth by becoming a Friend of Art under one of the 
foregoing groups. All gifts are deductible from income tax. 


